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I. 

The debates between Marxists and non-Marxists that have been raging for a 
half century and more in the disciplines of sociology, history, economics, and 
philosophy are strikingly absent in political science. This is true not only in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, where Marxists particularly in academia have always 
been a rare breed, but even on the continent where Marxists and Marxist ideas 
play an important role in every sector of social life. 

What makes this absence especially difficult to explain is that a growing 
number of political scientists accept such essentials of the Marxist critique of 
their discipline as that it deals with superficialities and is generally biased on 
behalf of the status quo. A recent survey of political scientists, for example, 
showed that two out of three “agreed” or “strongly agreed” that much 
scholarship in the profession is “superficial and trivial” and that concept 
formation and development is “little more than hair splitting and jargon.”! 
The belief that most studies in political science are more useful to those who 
have power than to those who are trying to attain it is not as widespread, but 
it, too, is gaining ground. These biases are present not only in the theories 
which are offered to explain empirical findings, but in the choice of problems 
to research, and in the very concepts (themselves rooted in theory) by which 
the project and its product are thought about and communicated. The 
distortions introduced into political science, for example, by the standard 
assumption of the legitimacy and longevity of the present political system 
have yet to be adequately explored. In many ways, the least important biases 
(or parts of bias, since they always belong to a system of thought) are the 
values which an increasing number of scholars admit to at the start of their 
studies. This is the part of the iceberg that shows, and at least here readers 
stand warned. 

Charges of bias, as is well known, are easier to voice than to argue, and 
when laid to bad faith they are generally unconvincing. Few of our colleagues 


1. A.Sommit and J. Tannenhouse, American Political Science, Profile of a 
Discipline (New York, 1964), p. 14. 
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actually take themselves for civil servants. The same political scientists who 
perceive the pervading bias in the field often feel uneasy about their inability 
to analyze it. Similarly, political scientists (whether the same ones or not) 
who condemn the profession for triviality are reduced to contributing more 
of the same, since they do not know what else to study or how (with what 
theories, concepts, techniques) to study it: What is missing is a theory that 
would provide the necessary perspective to study and explain, to research and 
criticize both political life and accepted modes of describing it, i.e., political 
science. Marxism is that theory. 

The reasons for a Marxist school of political scientists not having yet 
emerged, despite what appear to be favorable conditions, are rooted chiefly in 
the historical peculiarities of both Marxism and political science. Marx 
concentrated most of his mature efforts on the capitalist economy, but—even 
aside from essays on French and English politics and the early critique of 
Hegel—there is a lot more on the state in his writings than is generally 
recognized. In particular, Capital contains a theory of the state which, unlike 
Marx’s related economic theories, is never fully worked out. This is a subject 
Marx hoped to develop if and when his work in economics permitted. An 
outline of his overall project gives the state a much more important sole in his 
explanation of capitalism than would appear to be the case from a glance at 
his finished work. After Marx died, most of his followers erroneously 
attributed an influence to the different social spheres in proportion to the 
treatment accorded them in his published writings. This error was facilitated 
by the standard interpretation of Marx’s well-known claims on the relation- 
ship between the economic base and the social-political-cultural super- 
structure. If the economic life of society is solely and wholly responsible for 
the character and development of other spheres, the activities which go on in 
the latter can be safely ignored or, if need be, deduced. Engels’ end of life 
correspondence is full of warnings against this interpretation, but they seem 
to have had little effect. Among Marx’s more prominent followers, only 
Lukacs, Korsch, and Gramsci wholly reject economic determinism 
(reductionism) as the framework in which to understand the state. The 
ever more active role of the state in directing the capitalist economy has led a 
new generation of Marxists to make the state a prime object of study. The 
first important fruits of this effort are Ralph Miliband’s The State in 
Capitalist Society (1969), Nicos Poulantzas’s Pouvoir politique et classes 
sociales (1968), James O’Connor’s The Fiscal Crisis of the State (1973), and 
(though he might deny it) Gabriel Kolko’s The Triumph of Conservatism 
(1963). 

Given the insignificant role of the state in Marxism, as interpreted by most 
Marxists, it is little wonder that academics who chose to study politics were 
not attracted to this theory. The history of political science as a distinct 
discipline, however, has also contributed to this disinterest. Unlike economics 
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and sociology, which began as attempts to understand whole societies, the 
origins of political science lay in jurisprudence and statescraft. Instead of 
investigating the workings of the political process in its connection with other 
social processes, political science’s emphasis has been on a segment of the 
whole, on the political process as such. Aims have generally revolved around 
making existing political institutions more efficient. There is no radical 
tradition, no group of major radical thinkers, no body of consistent radical 
thought in political science such as one finds—at least to some degree—in 
sociology, economics, and history. From Machiavelli to Kissinger, political 
science has been the domain of those who—believing they understood the 
realities of power—have sought their reforms and advancement within the 
system, and has habitually attracted equally practical-minded students. The 
turmoil in American life, however, has taken its toll here as elsewhere. The 
recent flood of critical remarks (if not yet studies), the publication of Politics 
and Society and Kapitalistate and the organization of the Caucus are signs of 
a change in political science that has just gotten under way. 

Projecting such trends into the future leads to the expectation that radical 
protest in political science will increasingly take on a Marxist character. What 
this will look like exactly, how penetrating the analyses will be, how 
meaningful the dialogue with non-Marxists, etc., remains to be seen. I believe 
it is necessary, particularly in the first stages of this development, that 
Marxists give priority to questions of method over questions of theory, inso- 
far, of course, as the two can be distinguished. For it is only upon grasping 
the assumptions and means, forms and techniques with which Marx con- 
structed his explanations of capitalism that we can effectively use, develop, 
amend, and even evaluate them. And perhaps as important for Marxists teach- 
ing in universities, only by making this method explicit can we communicate 
with non- (and not yet) Marxist colleagues and students whose shared lan- 
guage masks the real distance which separates our two approaches. 

In keeping with this conception of priorities, the present paper will focus 
on Marx’s method. It may be useful, however, to review briefly those 
elements in Marx’s theory of the state whose comprehension requires this 
approach. Whether dealing with politics or any other social sector, it must be 
stressed that Marx is concerned with all of capitalism—with its birth, 
development, and decay as a social system. More specifically, he wants to 
understand (and explain) where the present state of affairs comes from, how 
it coheres, what are the forces producing change, how these facts are 
dissimulated, where the present is tending (including possible alternatives), 
and how we can affect this process. Marx’s theory of the state seeks to answer 
these questions for the political arena, but in such a way as to illuminate the 
character and development of capitalism as a whole (which is no different 


from what could be said of his theories dealing with other aspects of capitalist 
life). 
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The main subjects treated in Marx’s theory of the state, taken in the above 
manner, are as follows: (1) the character of the state as a social power, rooted 
in the conditions of cooperation coming out of the division of labor, that has 
become independent of the individual producers; (2) the effect of 
social-economic relations established in the division of labor on state forms 
and activities, and the state’s function in stabilizing these relations; (3) the 
control, both direct and indirect, exercised over the state by the dominant 
economic class; (4) the conditions in which the state acquires a degree of 
autonomy from the dominant economic class; (5) the ways in which politics 
is ordinarily understood in society, the social origins of such understanding 
(including both ideas and categories), and the role this perception plays in 
helping the state perform its stabilizing function; and (6) the possibility 
inherent in the foregoing relations, taken as historical trends, for the 
emergence of a form of state whose aim is to establish communal control over 
social power, or to abolish the basis of the state itself. 

What Marx has to say on each of these subjects (the actual contents of his 
theory of the state) cannot be given at this time; but even listing what these 
subjects are should indicate some of the problems involved. In every instance, 
Marx’s theory of the state is concerned with relations inside a given system, 
with trying to reestablish this system in an account of these relations. This 
makes it absolutely necessary that we grasp the logical character of such 
relations and of the system in which they reside. Otherwise, many of his 
particular claims will appear confused and contradictory. The apparent 
contradiction between statements which treat the state as an “effect” of 
economic ‘‘causes’’ and those which speak of “reciprocal interaction” 
between all social factors offers one such difficulty. Another is the way Marx 
treats past and possible future developments as somehow part of the present. 
A third, suggested by the first two, is that the concepts which express such 
ties have at least partly different meanings from those of ordinary speech. 
Only resort to Marx’s method can clear up these and related problems. 


Il. 


Most discussions of Marx’s method have focused either on his philosophy, 
particularly on the laws of the dialectic as outlined by Engels, or on the 
techniques of expositions utilized in Capital. Such accounts, even when 
accurate, are very lopsided and, what is worse, useless for the scholar 
interested in adopting this method for his work. Niimerous assumptions and 
procedures are left out, and their order in the construction and elaboration of 
Marx’s theories is never made explicit. In attempting to make up for this 
oversight, I may have fallen victim to the opposite error of overschematiza- 
tion, and this is a danger readers of the following pages should bear in mind. 
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Two further qualifications are required before I begin. First, I don’t accord 
much importance to the different periods in Marx’s career.This is not because 
there were no changes in his method, but because such changes as did 
occur between 1844, the year he wrote The Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts, and the end of his life are relatively minor. [ have chosen, 
nevertheless, to emphasize his later so-called “mature” writings, and the few 
examples drawn from early works involve aspects of his method which remain __ 
the same. Second, the method outlined below is that used in Marx’s 
systematic study of capitalism. Consequently, most of its elements can be 
found in Capital, that is, in the work he did for Capital and in the finished 
product; but many fewer are found in the shorter, more occasional pieces. 
How many of these elements appear in different works is a matter of Marx’s 
skill in using his method, and neither his skill nor his style (another subject 
frequently confused with method) enter into our discussion. 

What, then, is Marx’s method? Broadly speaking, it is his way of grasping 
reality and of explaining it, and includes all that he does in organizing and 
manipulating reality for purposes of inquiry and exposition. This method 
exists on five levels, representing successive stages in its practice: (1) 
ontology; (2) epistemology; (3) inquiry; (4) intellectual reconstruction; and 
(5) exposition. Other social science methods could probably be broken down 
in the same way. What is distinctive about Marx’s method, then, is not that it 
has such stages but the peculiar character of each one. 

Ontology is the study of “being.” As answer to the question “What is real- 
ity?’’, it involves Marx’s most fundamental assumptions regarding the nature 
and organization of the world. The twin pillars of Marx’s ontology are his 
conception of reality as a totality composed of internally related parts, and 
his conception of these parts as expandable relations, such that each one in its 
fullness can represent the totality. Few people would deny that everything in 
the world is related as causes, conditions, or results; and many insist that the 
world is unintelligible except in terms of such relations. Marx goes a step 
further in conceptually interiorizing this interdependence within each thing, 
so that the conditions of its existence are taken to be part of what it is. 
Capital, for example, is not simply the physical means of production, but 
includes potentially the whole pattern of social relations which enables these 
means to function as they do. While Durkheim, standing at the other 
extreme, asks that we grasp social facts as things, Marx grasps things as social 
facts or relations, and is capable of mentally expanding these relations 
through necessary conditions and results to the point of totality. This is really 
a version of what historically has been called the philosophy of internal 
relations. 

There are basically three different notions of totality in philosophy: 

1. The atomistic conception, which goes from Descartes to Wittgenstein, 
that views the whole as the sum of simple elementary facts. 
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2. The formalist conception, apparent in Schelling, probably Hegel and 
most modern structuralists, that attributes an identity to the whole 
independent of its parts and asserts the absolute predominance of this whole 
over the parts. The real historical subject in this case are the pre-existing, 
autonomous tendencies and structures of the whole. Research is undertaken 
mainly to provide illustrations, and facts which don’t “‘fit” are either ignored 
or treated as unimportant residue. 

3. The dialectical and materialist conception of Marx (often confused 
with the formalist notion) that views the whole as the structured inter- 
dependence of its relational parts, the interacting events, processes, and 
conditions of the real world. 

Through the constant interaction and development of these parts, the 
whole also changes, realizing possibilities that were inherent in earlier stages. 
Flux and interaction, projected back into the origins of the present and 
forward into its possible futures, are the chief distinguishing characteristics of 
the world in this view. They are essential parts of what the world is like, and 
are taken for granted in any inquiry. Since this interdependence is 
structured—that is, rooted in relatively stable connections—the same inter- 
action accords the whole a relative autonomy, enabling it to have relations as 
a whole with the parts whose order and unity it represents. These relations 
are of four sorts: (1) the whole shapes the parts to make them more 
functional within this particular whole (so it is that capitalism, for example, 
gets the laws it requires); (2) the whole gives meaning and relative importance 
to each part in terms of this function (laws in capitalism are only 
comprehensible as elements in a structure that maintains capitalist society, 
and are as important as the contribution they make); (3) the whole expresses 
itself through the part, so that the part can be seen as a form of the whole. 
Given internal relations, one gets a view of the whole, albeit a one-sided view, 
when examining any of its parts. It is like looking out at a courtyard from 
one of the many windows that surround it (a study of any major capitalist 
law which includes its necessary conditions and results will be a study of 
capitalism); and (4) the relations of the parts with each other, as suggested 
above, forge the contours and meaning of the whole, transform it into an 
ongoing system with a history, a goal, and an impact. It is the existence of the 
last two relationships which distinguish the first two from the formalist 
conception of the totality that they so closely resemble, and which enables 
Marx to maintain that just as history makes man so does man make history. 

Also deserving mention are the relations Marx sees between two or more 
parts within the whole and the relations between a part and itself (a form of 
itself in the past or in the future). What are called laws of the dialectic are 
meant to indicate the more important of these relations. Engels includes 
among these laws, “the transformation of quantity to quality-mutual 
penetration of polar opposites and the transformation into each other when 
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carried to extremes—development through contradiction or negation—spiral 
form of development.”? Explaining these laws now would prove too long a 
detour. For the present, it is sufficient to note their character as 
generalizations about the interaction and change which occur in a world 
conceived of in terms of internal relations. These generalizations are 
particularly important for the lines of inquiry which they suggest, and will be 
discussed later in connection with that stage in Marx’s method. 

For Marx, it is social man, engaged in the practical activity of reproducing 
the conditions of his existence, who is the real historical subject. With 
differences in practical activity dependent on the individual’s relationship to 
the mode of production, social :nan—as the subject of history—becomes, in 
effect, social classes. Totality, including the future possibilities inherent in 
present forms, is the final “product” of the activity of different social classes. 
The importance Marx attributes to economic life, broadly understood, is due 
to its role in materially creating and recreating the totality. The relation 
between economic and other social factors is not a causal one; mutual 
interaction (or reciprocal effect) characterizes the relations between all 
elements in Marx’s conception of reality. Nevertheless, within this 
interaction, the demands of economic life and structures—because they affect 
the very material existence of the interacting elements—generally 
predominate. 


Hf. 


Based on Marx’s ontology is his epistemology, or how he comes to know 
and organize what is known. If Marx’s ontology provides him with a prism 
through which to view reality, his epistemology is how he learns about a 
reality viewed through this prism. This stage of the method is in turn 
composed of four interlocking processes (or aspects of a single process): 
perception; abstraction (how Marx separates what is perceived into distinct 
units); conception (the translation of what is abstracted into concepts with 
which to think and communicate); and orientation (the effects abstractions 
have on his beliefs, attitudes; and action—including future perceptions and 
abstractions). 

Perception, for Marx, covers all the ways in which men become aware of 
the world. It goes beyond the activity of the five senses to include a variety of 
mental and emotional states that bring us into contact with qualities (chiefly 
feelings and ideas) that would otherwise elude us. 


2. F. Engels, Anti-Duhring, trans. E. Burns (London, n.d.), pp. 26-27. 
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In actual fact, we always perceive somewhat more and differently from 
what is seen or heard directly, having to do with our knowledge, experience, 
mood, the problem at hand, etc. This difference is attributable to the process 
of abstraction (sometimes called individuation) which transforms the innumer- 
able qualities present to our senses into meaningful particulars. Abstraction 
sets boundaries not only for problems but for the very units in which they are 
studied, determining how far into their interdependence with other qualities 
they extend. If everything is interrelated, as I have said, such that each is a 
part of what everything else is, it is necessary to decide where one thing ends 
and another begins. Given Marx’s ontology, the abstracted unit remains a 
relation in the sense described above. Its relative autonomy and distinctness 
results from his having made it so—for the present, in order to serve certain 
ends. A change in ends often leads to individuating a somewhat different unit 
out of the same totality. Capital, for example, can be grasped as the means of 
production used to produce surplus-value; the relations between capitalists 
and workers are sometimes added; and sometimes this abstraction is enlarged 
to include various conditions and results of these core activities and 
relations—all in keeping with Marx’s concern of the moment. 

Marx’s main criticism of bourgeois ideologists is that they deal with 
abstractions, and are neither aware nor concerned with the relations which 
link these abstractions to the totality, making them both relative and 
historically specific. However, Marx, too, deals with abstractions—of necess- 
ity. All thought and study of the totality begins by breaking it down into 
manageable parts. But, as Lukdcs points out, “What is decisive is whether this 
process of isolation is a means towards understanding the whole and whether 
it is integrated within the context it presupposes and requires, or whether the 
abstract knowledge of an isolated fragment retains its ‘autonomy’ and 
becomes an end in itself.”3 Marx, unlike the bourgeois ideologists he 
criticizes, is fully conscious that he abstracts the units he then proceeds to 
study (rather than finding them ready-made), and is also aware of their 
necessary links with the totality. 

The advantages of Marx’s procedure are, first, he can manipulate—as we 
saw above—the size of any unit in keeping with his particular problem 
(though the many common experiences and problems of anyone living in 
capitalist society means there is greater similarity between Marx’s and other 
people’s abstractions than this point would suggest); second, he can more 
easily abstract different qualities or groups of qualities, providing himself in 
this way with a “new” subject for research and study (surplus-value and 
relations of production are examples of this); and, third, because the 


3. G. Lukdcs, History and Class Consciousnes, trans. R. Livingston (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1971), p. 28. ‘ 
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abstractions people carve out are the result of real historical conditions, 
particularly of their knowledge and interests as members of social classes, the 
study of abstractions becomes for Marx an important means of learning about 
society. 

The process of conception which comes next is more than simply labeling 
the units which are abstracted. It is providing names which incorporate a 


particular understanding of what each unit is, of its function in the system _ 


examined, of the structure in the facts. The boundaries which have been 
imposed upon the world in abstraction are linked by this process to all the 
other boundaries (establishing potential as well as limits) that constitute a 
mode of thought. In conception, abstractions acquire a meaning which can not 
only be understood but communicated. Every society’s understanding of 
itself is reflected in its categories, in what they are and mean. Like the 
abstractions on which they are based, categories are products of society; they 
both express social conditions and through their influence on thought and 
action help to reproduce them. As such, categories—their meaning and 
form—change in direct proportion to the evolution of society itself. A 
frequent criticism Marx and Engels make of other thinkers is that, by 
accepting traditional categories, they are limited in what they can understand 
to what is most apparent in the society to which these categories belong. 
Marx’s own achievement is sometimes characterized in terms of the fuller 
understanding made possible through the introduction of new concepts, such 
as “surplus-value.” Engels compares Marx’s contribution in economics, for 
example, to Lavoisier’s in chemistry. Priestly and Scheele had already 
produced oxygen but didn’t know that it was a new element. Calling it 
“dephlogisticated air” and “fire air; respectively, they remained bound 
within the categories of phlogistic chemistry, a chemistry which understood 
fire as something leaving the burning body. Lavoisier gave the name ‘‘oxygen” 
to the new kind of air, which enabled him to grasp combustion as oxygen 
combining with the burning body. Conceptualized as something outside the 
body and distinct from fire, it could join with the body during fire. In much 
the same way, Marx was not the first one, according to Engels, to recognize 
the existence of that part of the product which is now called “‘surplus-value”’. 
Others saw that profit, rent, and interest came from labor. Classical political 
economy investigated: the proportions of the product which went to workers 
and capitalists. Socialists condemned this uneven distribution as unjust; but 
“all remained prisoners of the economic categories as they have come down 
to them.’4 The statement of fact which was widely regarded as the solution, 
Marx took as the problem, and he solved this problem essentially by 


4. For further discussion of Marx’s process of orientation see my “Is there a 
Marxian Ethics?,” Science and Society (Summer 1971). 
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reconceptualizing its main elements as “surplus-value.” In giving a name to 
the origins and ongoing relations to workers of profit, rent, and interest, 
“surplus-value” focused on the common thread that runs through apparently 
distinct economic forms. With this new concept he was able to explain the 
interaction of all the main categories in political economy, just as Lavoisier 
proceeding from the new concept of “oxygen” did with the categories of 
phlogistic chemistry. 

The tie between the process of conception and the process of abstraction 
makes it clear that the elasticity which characterizes Marx’s abstractions will 
apply equally to the meanings of his concepts. Thus, “capital” in Marx’s 
writings means more or less along a continuum representing its necessary 
conditions and results depending on the size and composition of the unit, 
capital, in Marx’s understanding. The variety of definitions that critics have 
noted in Marx’s works can only be grasped by returning to his process of 
abstraction and the ontology which underlies it. ' 

Inextricably linked with perception, abstraction, and conception as a part 
of Marx’s epistemology is the process of orientation. Marx believes that 
judgments, attitudes, and action cannot be severed from the social context in 
which they occur (including the categories in which this context is 
understood) and the real alternatives it allows. It is not simply a matter of 
what is taken as true and false, but of the structure of explanation inherent in 
the categories themselves. Given its social origins and practical purposes, this 
structure is extended by Marx into the very lives of the people involved. 
Consequently, his analysis of any group’s values and the actions based on it 
deals with what they take to be true, the categories in which they organize 
this truth, and the social conditions and interests which structure both—all 
grasped as a social relation within the given and ongoing system. Marx’s own 
judgments and efforts as a revolutionary are likewise part of how he 
understands capitalism, an understanding also reflected in his categories. 
Aware of this, Marx—unlike utopian socialists past and present—never engages 
in moral exhortation, but tries to win people to socialism by getting them to 
accept the structure of his explanation.° 


IV. 


After ontology and epistemology, the next stage in Marx’s method is that 
of inquiry. What Marx is looking for and how he understands what he finds 
exercise a decisive influence over his inquiry. And what he is looking for is 
essentially the internal structure and coherence of the capitalist system, its 


5. F. Engels, “Preface” to Marx’s Capital II (Moscow, 1957): 14-16. 
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existence as a historically specific totality. No matter what Marx’s immediate 
subject, his greater subject is capitalist society, and, whenever and however he 
proceeds in his research, this society is always kept in mind. 

Marx’s method as inquiry is his attempt to trace out relations between 
units themselves conceived of as social relations in order to urfcover the broad 
contours of their interdependence. Given their logical character as internal 
relations, these ties may be sought in each social relation in turn or between 
them, conceived now as separate wholes within some larger unit. In practice, 
this means that Marx frequently changes both the perspective from which he 
sets out and the breadth of the units (together with the meaning of their 
covering concepts) that come into his analysis. Thus, for example, capital 
(generally the core notion of “capital”) serves as one vantage point from 
which to investigate the intricacies of capitalism; labor serves as another, 
value as another, and so on. In each case, while the interaction studied is the 
same, the angle and approach to it (and with it the emphasis in definitions) 
differ. 

More directly of concern to political scientists, and wholly in keeping with 
Marx’s example, Gramsci in The Prison Notebooks investigates the inter- 
secting social relations, class, civil society, political party, bureaucracy and 
state to uncover as many one-sided versions of the totality of his time. The 
chief advantage of Marx’s approach is that it enables him (and Gramsci) to 
discover major influences without losing sight of interaction and change 
throughout the complex as tends to happen when looking for relations 
between narrowly defined static factors. Likewise, the transformation of one 
social form into another (indicated by a change in the operative concept) is 
best captured when tracing development within each social relation. Note 
Gramsci’s sensitivity to how social classes and bureaucracies become political 
parties and how political parties can become a state.6 

Marx assumed that the patterns of interaction and change embodied in the 
laws of the dialectic are universal, and they served him as the broad 
framework in which to look for particular developments. The law of the 
transformation of quantity to quality made him sensitive to how a social 
factor changes its appearance and/or function through the growth or 
diminution of one or more of its elements. Thus, money, for example, is said 
to function as capital only when it reaches a certain amount. The law of the 
interpenetration of polar opposites encouraged him to examine each social 
relation for its opposite, and, when faced with apparent opposites, to look for 
what unites them. In this way, wealth and poverty in capitalism are found to 
be opposite though mutually dependent aspects of the same relation. 


& 


6. A. Gramsci, Prison Notebooks, ed. and trans. Q. Hoare and G. N. Smith (New 
York, 1971), 146-49, 51, 55, 57-58, 91, 227-28, 264. 
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The law of development through contradictions is undoubtedly the most 
important of these dialectical laws. The processes which compose any 
complex organism change at different speeds and often in incomptatible 
ways. Viewed as internally related tendencies (i.e., as elements in each other 
and in a common whole) whose developments require that one or the other 
give way, they become contradictions. The resolution of these contradictions 
can significantly alter the totality. Examining tendencies for their contra- 
dictions is a way of looking for the sources of conflict, sources which may be 
apparent even before the conflict materializes. Contradictions frequently 
come in clusters, and their unity and order of importance are equally subjects 
of Marx’s research. 

Research of any kind, Marx’s included, is a matter of seeking enough 
pieces to make sense of a puzzle which is destined to remain incomplete. In 
trying to trace the inner workings of capitalist society, Marx adopted a 
strategy and set of priorities to aid him in this task. He began, for example, 
by investigating social relations—like capital, commodity, and value—which 
are rich in evident connections with the concrete totality. He also chose to 
concentrate on England, using the most advanced capitalist society of his 
time as the laboratory in which to study capitalism as a system. 

It is material production, we will recall, which reproduces the conditions 
of existence of the totality, and in the mutual interaction between all social 
factors, it is economic factors which exercise the greatest influence. 
Consequently, Marx generally begins his study of any problem or period by 
examining economic conditions and practices, particularly in production. The 
economic interests and motives of the classes and individuals involved are also 
taken into account, and the contradictions he takes most care to uncover are 
economic ones. 

Special attention is also given to the interaction between real processes and 
the ways in which they are understood. On one occasion, Marx describes 
Capital as a “critique of economic categories or, if you like, the system of 
bourgeois economics exposed in a critical manner.”? Capital, then, is equally a 
work about capitalist practice and accepted ideas of capitalist practice. As 
indicated, Marx’s main criticism of bourgeois ideology in any field is that 
bourgeois thinkers are unaware of the totality that lies behind and is 
expressed in their particular descriptions and explanations. Generally they err 
in taking immediate appearances for the whole truth, treating what is directly 
perceptible as logically independent of the structured interdependence of 
factors which give it meaning. In tracing the internal connections of this 
interdependence, Marx is uncovering the essence of these ideas, an essence 
which frequently contradicts the truth reflected in appearances. In bourgeois 


7. Quoted in M. Rubel; “Fragments sociologigue dans les inedits de Marx,” 
Cahiers internationaux de sociologie 22 (1957): 129. 
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political economy, for example, the fact that workers get paid by the hour is 
taken to mean that wages based on the sum of hours worked represents full 
payment for labor. By uncovering the relations between labor and the social 
conditions in which it occurs, including notions like wages in which these 
conditions are ordinarily understood, Marx is able to show that the worker 
receives back only part of the wealth that he has produced. 

Marx’s reputation as a scholar has seldom been questioned, even by his 
foes. He believed that in order to criticize any subject one should know it and 
what others have written about it in some detail. He went so far as to learn 
Russian in the last years of his life in order to read what had been written in 
Russian on ground rent. All sources of information and techniques for 
gathering information available in his day were respected and made use 
of—e.g., government reports, surveys, questionnaires, literature, newspapers, 
etc.; and there is no reason to believe that he would be jess open to the many 
advances in these areas made by modern social science. Once this is admitted, 
however, it must be added that Marx is mainly concemed with what kind of 
information is worth collecting, the assumptions underlying various tech- 
niques of gathering it, how studying a subject can affect it, and particularly 
with the influence of the concepts used (explanatory structures) on the range 
of possible solutions. Presented with the typical attitude survey, for example, 
Marx would undoubtedly focus on the biases found in what is asked, how it is 
asked, the sample to whom it is asked (the indifference generally shown to 
social class divisions), and the conditions reflected in the favored response 
(such that changes in these conditions ordinarily bring another response). He 
would probably specify, too, that no amount of questioning, given prevailing 
false consciousness as well as the subjective bias present in any individual 
account, can fully uncover social and economic structures. It does not follow 
that Marx would ignore the information gathered in attitude surveys—as so 
many of his followers unfortunately do—but that his use of it would be 
highly qualified and critical. 


V. 


Marx’s ontology declares the world a totality; his epistemology breaks 
down this totality into relational units whose structured interdependence is 
reflected in concepts; his inquiry, by tracing the links between these units, 
fleshes in the details of this totality; intellectual reconstruction, the fourth 
stage in Marx’s method, comes with the completion of these processes. In 
intellectual reconstruction, the totality with which Marx began, real but 
featureless because unknown, is transformed into the rich, concrete totality 
of his understanding. . 

If Marx had studied the American Congress, for example, he would not 
have been satisfied—as most professional political scientists are—with knowing 
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“how laws are made.” Marx’s intellectual reconstruction would necessarily 
include the history of Congress as a social-political phenomenon interacting 
with other institutions and practices in society, responding to them all but to 
none more than to the economic structure, its role in the class struggle and in 
working through capitalism’s major contradictions, its internal contradictions 
and relations to alienation, and the ways in which these functions and 
relations are disguised from the people whose daily activity as citizens 
reproduce them. For orthodox political scientists who understand Congress 
independently of the totality (or place it in the somewhat larger abstraction, 
politics) the role of this law-making body in securing capitalist interests and 
its character in light of this role can never be adequately appreciated. In the 
Marxian intellectual reconstruction, on the other hand, Congress is under- 
stood as capitalism incarnated within the legislative body, as the political rule 
making form of the totality, and the presence of other aspects of this totality 
within this form is never lost sight of. 

Within Marx’s reconstruction of the totality, as much “superstructure” as 
“base,” as much man’s activities as his products, the central place is held by 
contradictions. The over-arching contradiction which Marx sees in capitalism, 
the contradiction which includes in its folds all other capitalist contradictions 
in their peculiar interaction, is that between social production and private 
appropriation. This has been reformulated by some as the contradiction 
between “capitalism’s ever more social character and its enduringly private 
purpose,” or between how production is organized and how it could be 
organized given existing technology and culture; but each of these restate- 
ments only brings out part of its meaning.’ As the contradiction embodying 
the unity of all major contradictions, the relation between social production 
and private appropriation registers Marx’s complex understanding of capital- 
ism as a concrete system. It is the most general as well as the most 
sophisticated result of his research, capitalism understood in its inner work- 
ings, and is present in one form or another at each level of his intellectual 
reconstruction. 

A first approximation of the intellectual reconstruction achieved by Marx 
occurs whenever anyone observes that there is a pattern in the facts of 
capitalist life. What is the connection between sending people to jail for years 
for petty thefts while permitting major thefts in the form of oil depletion 
allowances, burning potatoes at a time when people are going hungry, 
allowing apartments to remain vacant in the midst of a housing shortage, 
letting machines rust while growing numbers of workers are unemployed, 
forcing city dwellers to die from suffocation and-to drink from sewers when 


8. R. Miliband, The State in Capitalist Society (London, 1969), p. 34; W. A. 
Williams, The Great Evasion (Chicago 1968). 
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technology does not require it, etc. (check today’s newspaper for ‘“‘etc.”)? 
The decisive distinction between “radicals” and “liberals” is that the latter 
understand social problems as relatively independent and haphazard 
happenings, and try to solve them one at a time. Not aware of their internal 
connection as parts of the capitalist system, they cannot deal with these ills at 
the only level on which a successful solution is possible, and are reduced in 
the last analysis to alternating between the extremes of condemnation and 
despair. 

Those who accept the label “radical,” on the other hand, generally 
recognize that what liberals take to be the loose ends of a hundred 
unconnected ropes are knotted together as so many necessary (or at least 
highly probable) parts of capitalist life. Too often missing in their 
understanding, however, are the structures (essences, laws, contradictions) 
that mediate the particular events and the capitalist system as a totality. To 
grasp how capitalism is responsible for a given fact, one must know the 
interrelated functions that bring the requirements of the system to bear on 
the people and processes involved. Otherwise, capitalism, as an answer to our 
dilemma, is itself an abstraction that brings little enlightenment. Learning 
these mediations necessarily takes place in a spiral fashion: each success in 
intellectual reconstruction advances the processes that occur in ontology, 
epistemology, and inquiry, which in turn permit a fuller concretization of the 
totality, and so on. The interaction between the different parts of Marx’s 
method which is suggested here, their progress as an integral approach, should 
also put readers on guard against possible distortions introduced by the 
schematization of well-ordered stages in the present account. 


VI. 


The problem posed for Marx’s exposition—fifth and last stage in his 
method—is how to explain capitalism as a system of structured inter- 
dependence relationally contained in each of its parts. If the questions which 
guide Marx’s inquiry deal with how particular capitalist practices come about 
and how their very forms are expressive of the capitalist system, the answers 
which guide his exposition seek to re-establish this system (now incorporated 
in his intellectual reconstruction) in an account of these forms. Though often 
confused, and never more so than in works on Marxism, comprehension and 
explanation are distinct functions and involve different techniques. From 
Marx’s intellectual reconstruction of capitalism, it is clear he would reject 
explanations that concentrate on prior conditions, or that reduce reality to 
instances of a few empirical generalizations, or that establish ideal models, or 
that are satisfied to simply classify the facts. In each of these cases, the 
explanation takes the form of relating two or more abstractions; the fuller 
context remains untouched. For Marx, capitalism is the only adequate expla- 
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nation for whatever goes on inside it, but this is capitalism understood as a 
concrete totality. 

The metaphor Marx uses to refer to his goal in exposition is a “mirrored” 
version of reality. He believes success is achieved if “the life of the subject 
matter is ideally reflected as in a mirror,” and adds that when this happens “it 
may appear as if we had before us a mere a priori construction”.? Marx’s goal 
then is to bring together the elements of his explanation as they are related in 
the real world and in such a manner that they seem to belong to a deductive 
system. From comments by Engels and Jules Lafargue, and from his frequent 
revisions of Capital (each draft and each edition contained major changes), it 
would appear that Marx’s mirrored presentation of reality remained a goal 
that continually eluded him. Just before his death, Marx was again planning 
to revise Capital. 

Marx sought to reproduce the concrete totality present in his under- 
standing essentially in two ways, by drawing the interaction of social relations 
in the present and by displaying their historical development as parts of a 
system through various forms. In drawing their interaction, Marx frequently 
changes vantage points, making the ties he uncovers appear as part of each 
telation in turn. The dulling effects of repetition are partly offset by the 
changes in vocabulary which accompany shifts in perspective. The pre- 
dominant role of economic factors is brought out by presenting this 
interaction as part of economic relations more often than not, and in greater 
detail than is used for other relations. Likewise, the unique role accorded 
contradictions in structuring the totality is reflected in the amount of 
attention given them in the account of social interaction. 

Contradictions and economic factors also occupy privileged positions in 
Marx’s account of the development of social relations through their different 
forms. With many others, Marx believes that explaining anything is, in large 
measure, explaining how it came to be. Where Marx stands apart is in 
believing that how it came to be is also part of what it is. This underlies his 
use of history to present current events and institutions as manifestations of a 
process: development is growth through internally related forms, and 
tendencies—which emerge from the past and arch toward the future—are 
considered as much a part of social relations as their appearances. 

Given the internal relations Marx sees between practice and ideas, the 
development that occurs in the one will—through their interaction—be 
reflected in the other. Marx’s account, therefore, of the history of capitalism 
deals with changes in capitalist ideology as well as in the forms of capitalist 
life. The numerous quotations from the history of political economy found in 
Capital ate offered as a running commentary to his critque of these ideas 


9. Marx, Capital 1, trans. S. Moore and E. Aveling (Moscow, 1958): 19. 
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grasped as a developing part of a developing whole. This also enables Marx to 
present his own understanding of capitalism, which emerges from this same 
totality, as the critical culmination—however imperfect and unfinished—of 
this development. 

Marx’s exposition of social interaction and development—like the inquiry 
through which he uncovered it and the intellectual reconstruction which 
constitutes his understanding—proceeds through a combination of analysis 
and synthesis. The central, most distinctive social relations of capitalism are 
analyzed, shown to contain within themselves the structured interdependence 
and movement of the concrete totality. Marx insisted that the importance of 
a relation for the functioning of the capitalist system and not its historical 
appearance determines the order of exposition. The analysis of capital, for 
example, should precede that of rent. This advice was easier given than 
followed, for Marx’s outlines and many revisions of Capital begin with 
different social relations—capitai, money, value and finally commodity 
(which may show only that these four social relations share top billing in his 
understanding of capitalism). 

While Marx tries to unravel capitalism from each major social relation, he 
simultaneously reconstructs the system by synthesizing the one-sided views of 
the whole obtainable from these different vantage points. The inner workings 
of capitalism which emerge from the social relation, capital, have another 
emphasis and appearance than the same interdependence which emerges as 
part of value, and so on. In presenting each of these one-sided views of the 
whole, Marx also makes certain assumptions regarding the functioning of 
aspects at their periphery, which assumptions are later made good when these 
same aspects emerge as central features of other relations. The role of the 
market, for example, is assumed in the treatment of value in Capital I, but 
surfaces in the discussion of circulation in Capital II, and is integrated into the 
value relation in Capital III. The structured interdependence of capitalism, 
therefore, an interdependence present in his understanding of each major 
social relation, is approached by “successive approximations” in his exposi- 
tion.19 The explanation of capitalism offered in any one work (even when 
that work is the three volumes of Capital) is incomplete to the extent that 
major social relations remain unanalyzed. Studies of capitalist politics, 
culture, ethics, etc., as well as of capitalist economics, are required to bring 
the work of synthesis to a conclusion, and—as I noted earlier—Marx did have 
such ambitious projects, but Capital simply grew to occupy all his time. 

The process of synthesis can also be seen in the manner in which Marx’s 
concepts acquire their fuller meanings. Given the requirements of communi- 
cability, terms used at the start of a work convey everyday notions, or 


10. P. Sweezy, The Theory of Capitalist Development New York, 1964), p. 11. 
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something very close. The more general abstractions, concepts focused on the 
more evident qualities of the human condition, what Marx calls “simple 
categories” play this role best and are used to help explain the more 
historically concrete abstractions, the “complex categories” whose meanings 
involve us directly and immediately in capitalist structures. In this way, the 
concept “labor,” for example, is used to help explain concepts like 
“commodity,” “value,” and “‘capital.” 

In general, and particularly at the start of a work, the social relations 
analyzed are the more historically concrete abstractions, and the work of 
unraveling them proceeds with the aid of the move general abstractions. But 
in the course of exposition, what began as simple categories with evident 
meanings will begin to look like concrete categories themselves, their 
meanings developing as the conditions in which they are embedded are 
uncovered. Labor, which appears as a general abstraction at the start of 
Capital, is gradually shown to be an historically specific form of productive 
activity, i.e., wholly abstract, alienated productive activity. The concept 
“labor,”’ Marx says, comes into existence at the time when people pass easily 
from one kind of work to another and are generally indifferent to what they 
do. This presupposes a host of historical circumstances which are in turn 
reproduced by the rapid spread of this form of productive activity. Thus, 
while simple categories make possible the analysis of complex ones, they are 
themselves being synthesized into complex categories (capable of undergoing 
their own analysis, of serving in their turn as windows through which to view 
the concrete totality). 

Unable to provide definitions for the complex categories whose meanings 
stretch to the limits of the system or for the simple categories which will soon 
grow into complex categories, Marx can only provide “indications” (or one- 
sided descriptions) and images which expand a relation beyond the qualities 
explicitly delineated with the aid of the reader’s own imagination, making 
Marx’s striking metaphors part of his method as well as of his style 
of writing. Treating what I’ve called indications as definitions is a serious 
error, since the introduction of new indications will often appear con- 
tradictory. Does “capital,” for example, mean “that kind of property which 
exploits wage-labor,” “the means of production monopolized by a certain 
section of society” or “the products of laborers turned into independent 
power?”!1 The answer, of course, is that the meaning of “capital” (its full 
meaning) incorporates all of these indications together with the dozen more 
found in Capital grasped in their peculiar interrelations. In such cases, striving 
for precision too soon can only be self-defeating. 


11. Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, trans. S. Moore (Chicago, 1945), p. 
33; Capital 1, 10; Marx, Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, ed. E. J. Hobsbawn and 
trans. J. Cohen (New York, 1965), pp. 84-85. 
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Of all the stages of Marx’s method, it is the dialectic as exposition that 
stands most in need of rethinking by modern-day Marxists. The problems 
involved in communicating Marx’s intellectual reconstruction of the capitalist 
totality were never more than partially solved. The misunderstanding about 
which Marx complained and which he tried to combat with successive 
revisions of his major work has, if anything, grown worse. Without beginning 
a new subject, it is worth pointing out that many well-known distortions of 
Marxism—such as economic determinism and various structuralist inter- 
pretations—may be valuable first and second approximations to a full 
explanation of Marxism to positivist-minded audiences (meaning most 
educated people in Western societies).-Making the transition between factoral 
and process thinking, between operating with external and internal relations, 
while learning about the special effect of the capitalist mode of production 
on social and political institutions and events may indeed require explanatory 
devices of this type. The error is to allow such misshapen and/or one-sided 
versions of Marxism to stand in for the full cloth in exposition or to pose as 
the truth of Marx’s intellectual reconstruction. 


Vil. 


Once we understand that Marx is trying to present us with a mirror image 
of capitalism as a concrete totality and the logical character of this totality, 
the techniques he adopted in exposition (including the use of language) 
become less opaque. We are also ready to take as much from Marx’s theoreti- 
cal statements as he puts into them. Regarding his theory of the state, which 
is where we began, we can now grasp the logical character of the relations 
Marx points between the forms of political institutions and practices and the 
dominant economic class, between the state and the mode of production, 
between the actual operations of the state and the ideology in which it is 
explained, etc.; we are also in a position to grasp the connection between the 
sum of these relations taken as ongoing processes and the capitalist system in 
which they are found. A detailed restatement of the theory of the state which 
brings out the role played by Marx’s methodology must be left for another 
time. Here, I have limited myself to outlining this method and simply and 
boldly stating this role. 

From what has been said, it should also be evident that Marx’s method is 
not only a means of understanding his theoretical statements but of amending 
them to take account of the developments in the real world that have 
occurred since his time. The functions of the different institutions, processes, 
and social sectors in capitalist life must be reassessed, and whatever changes 
found incorporated in the meanings of the covering concepts. What is 
required (and has been for some time) is a new intellectual reconstruction of 
the concrete totality, one which balances its respect for Marx’s writings with 
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an equally healthy respect for the research of modern scholars, including 
non-Marxists. Because of the complexity of this task, it can only be 
undertaken collectively. It may be useful to signal here that with the 
publication of the journal “Kapitalistate” such an effort by an international 
group of Marxist scholars working on the capitalist state has already begun. 
As with Marx’s own writings, its practical effects will depend chiefly on how 
well the structured interdependence of capitalism is captured. Marx said he 
wanted to force “the frozen circumstances to dance by singing to them their 
own melody.” !2 We do not aim for anything less.!3 


12. Marx, “Toward the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law: Introduction,” 
Writings of the Young Marx on Philosophy and Society, ed. and trans. L. D. Easton and 
K. H. Guddat. (New York, 1967), p. 253. 

13. It may be useful to list other major topics I intend to cover in the book of which 
this essay is a first “approximation,” less to forestall inevitable criticisms over what is 
left out than to show that I agree with them. Still to be treated are (1) why Marx’s 
method is to be preferred over other methods currently in use in the social sciences in 
terms of their actual results (this requires both a Marxist critique of these other methods 
and a comparison of their treatment of similar topics); (2) how verification is achieved; 
(3) how our training as social scientists (our habits as well as our beliefs, our organization 
into separate disciplines as well as our social function as teachers and intellectuals) 
inhibits adopting and effectively using Marx’s method; (4) why most of Marx’s 
followers have distorted and/or neglected his method; (5) to what extent this method is 
tied down to the study of capitalist society; (6) in what ways it is already present in the 
thinking of the ‘ordinary man” as opposed to the thinking of those philosophers who 
claim to speak in his name; and (7) what is the relation of Marx’s method, of understand- 
ing it and using it, to political practice. To the extent that these topics bear on the 
meaning and value of Marx’s method, what I have managed to reconstruct in this outline 
must be deemed incomplete. 
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